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The opening up of the South Wales coalfield and the growth of the
iron and copper smelting industries had completely changed
the character of this district almost, one might say, overnight. The
consequence was a sudden influx of population to the industrial
districts of South Wales, which produced overcrowding, with all its
attendant evils, on a scale hardly appreciated in England where the
pace had been much slower. The workers suffered acutely, and the
miserable conditions under which they laboured and lived led to
wholesale discontent.
The Chartist agitation found willing supporters amongst the
Welsh miners, and the riots at Newport in 1839 assumed so serious
a character that the military were called in to quell the disturbance.
A further cause of discontent was the toll-house system, and it
manifested itself in the formation of secret societies antagonistic td
law and order, and led to the Rebecca Riots of 1843. The latter
resulted in the burning and breaking up of toll-houses amidst scenes
of brutality and bloodshed. As soon as the authorities had disposed
of one disturbance, another occurred in a different area, and even
when comparative tranquillity had been restored a spirit of sullen
resentment remained.
The second problem was that of bilingualism. A large propor-
tion of the population was Welsh-speaking, but the authorities in
London assumed that Wales possessed no national literature which
could serve as a vehicle for culture, and that the solution lay in
substituting English for Welsh. This view was often supported by
the poorer people in Wales who believed that a knowledge of
English would provide their children with opportunities for advance-
ment. The teachers, whose knowledge of English was often defec-
tive, did their utmost to carry out this policy. One means adopted
was that of the Welsh "note" or "stick." Thus one inspector
reported: "My attention was attracted to a piece of wood sus-
pended by a string round a boy's neck, and on the wood were the
words ' Welsh stick.' This, I was told, was a stigma for speaking
Welsh. But, in fact, his only alternative was to speak Welsh or
say nothing. He did not understand English."* The Welsh stick
could be transferred from the offender to any other pupil who spoke
Welsh. The pupil in whose possession it was found at the end of
the week was punished by flogging. It was not until the closing
years of the century that the attempt to force English upon the
1 Report of Henry Vaughan Johnson in Reports of the Commission of Inquiry
into the State of Education in Wales, p. 452, H.M.S.O., 1848.